


Research brings 
its own rewards 


BARBARA BLACK 


The John Molson School of Business ended a 
year marked by record competitive achieve- 
ments from its students with a Research 
Excellence Award from the Administrative 
Sciences Association of Canada. 

The ASAC is a professional society for teach- 
ers, researchers and practitioners of manage- 
ment in Canada. It has 700 members based in 
business schools at Canadian universities. 

The overall research award, presented at the 
ASAC’s annual conference May 24 to 26 at 
Dalhousie University, is based on the number of 
papers accepted, the number of papers pub- 
lished in the proceedings, and the number of 
individual awards won. Faculty and graduate 
students brought home six awards from the 
conference. 

Michel Magnan and his collaborators won a 
best paper (strategy) award for a paper called 
“Why Do Boards Differ? Because Owners Do!” 
Jisun Yu got an honorable mention in the same 
category. Five doctoral students, Gwyneth 
Edwards, Nicole Bérubé, Carol-Ann Tetrault 
Sirsly, Sujit Sur and Magda Donia, received best 
paper awards or honorable mentions for their 
presentations. 

PhD candidate Bérubé said afterwards, “I am 
proud to have received this honourable men- 
tion, especially since the contenders included 
talented faculty members from universities 
around the globe” 

That's just the icing on the cake. The JMSB 
has received more than $2 million in external 
research grants from national and provincial 
funding agencies. 

Dean Sanjay Sharma said in the recent issue 
of the JMSB's research bulletin, “This is a 
remarkable achievement, albeit partly due to 
SSHRC’s special envelope for management, 
business and finance research of $11 million. 
JMSB's faculty constitute less than five per cent 
of business professors nationally, and yet we 
garnered over 12 per cent of this fund’ 

The JMSB will co-host the North American 
Congress on Social and Environmental 
Accounting Research (CSEAR) next month, July 
7 to 9, the first North American summer school 
in this field. 
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Math grad gets top prize 


TAXSTOMOUBOO MIXONY 


Silver medallist Leonid Kelner gets his photo taken in advance of his convocation ceremony next week. Kelner had an almost per- 
fect GPA of 4.29. "Some nights | think about the one that got away." 


BARBARA BLACK 


Leo Kelner has won the Governor- 
General's Silver Medal for having the 
highest grade point average among 
first-cycle graduates at spring convoca- 
tion. 

“My final GPA was 4.29, he confessed. 
“I keep telling myself it’s better than a 
perfect GPA [4.3] because it leaves room 
for improvement.” 

Kelner was in actuarial mathematics, 
a Concordia program that has pro- 
duced some brilliant graduates. 

“There's a reason actuarial science is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘best-kept 
secret in business,” he said. “Nobody 


knows about it! And neither did I, until 
after I started an undergraduate degree 
in mechanical engineering at McGill. 

“After CEGEP, I chose mechanical 
engineering because I wanted a career 
in applied mathematics and thought 
that engineering was pretty much the 
only choice that fits that category: 

He discovered the Concordia program 
and the actuarial profession in general 
through a friend, and realized that it was 
more in line with his interests. 

“It was probably the best decision | 
ever made, because I absolutely love 
what I do now.’ He is hard at work 
already at the big insurance company 
Standard Life. 


“Actuarial math appeals to me 
because it provides you with an 
extremely versatile set of tools. The very 
same concepts that are used in tradi- 
tional actuarial fields such as insurance 
can be applied to a vast array of seem- 
ingly unrelated problems, from some- 
thing important like choosing the most 
beneficial mortgage option given cur- 
rent market conditions to something 
completely ridiculous like choosing the 
best team for your fantasy hockey pool” 

He was able to get an internship in 
London, England, as an actuarial ana- 
lyst in the asset and liability manage- 
ment department of Aon Consulting. “It 
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KAREN HERLAND 


The issue of art restitution is 
growing in importance on the 
international stage and Concor- 
dia has established a distin- 
guished place in that communi- 
ty. We have played a key role in 
the Max Stern Art Restitution 
Project's successful efforts to 
reclaim works belonging to the 
renowned philanthropist and to 
obtain important legal rulings 
that will facilitate future 
returns. 

Concordia, along with McGill 
University and Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem (co-beneficiaries of 
Stern's estate) also supported the 
travelling exhibition Auktion 392: 
Reclaiming the Galerie Stern, Diis- 
seldorf, an independent academic 
project. Researched and curated 
by Catherine MacKenzie of the 
Art History Department, with sev- 
eral graduate students assisting in 
the accompanying catalogue, the 
show, which opened in Montreal 
in 2006 (see Journal Oct. 26, 2006) 
and has since travelled to New 
York, London and Liverpool, is 
currently on display at the Max 
and Iris Stern Gallery of Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem (HUJ). 

MacKenzie described the exhi- 
bition created by on-site curator 
Ahuva Passow-Whitman and gen- 
erously funded by the Canadian 
Friends of the Hebrew University 
as a stunning presentation. 

“I'm still reeling from how beau- 
tifully it was done. It looked so dif- 
ferent. They rebuilt three rooms of 
the Diisseldorf gallery, giving it a 
period appearance of the 1920s; 
MacKenzie said. 

Auktion 392 invites viewers to 
ponder reproductions of some of 
the missing works from the forced 





Stunning presentation in 
Israel of “art show without art” 
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Catherine MacKenzie (centre) is surrounded by interested students at Hebrew University's exhibition of Auktion 392: Reclaiming the Galerie Stern, Diisseldorf . 


sale of the Galeries holdings in 
1937 and the larger significance of 
their theft. The show's depiction 
of absent art allows it to be adapt- 
ed by curators to a variety of 
gallery spaces, creating a more 
collaborative exhibition process 
than with most traveling shows. 
Because of its unique design con- 
cept, Auktion 392 can be present- 
ed in different venues simultane- 
ously, as is currently the case with 
its Liverpool showing. 

“This art exhibition without art 
depicts how the Stern Gallery was 
one of many galleries across 
Europe to have been affected by 
Nazi persecution” said Clarence 
Epstein of the President's Office, 
who oversees the Stern restitution 
project on behalf of the three uni- 
versities. “Its story is not unique’ 


Math grad earns top prize 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

was a great work experience, 
and it wiped away any doubt I 
had left about my decision to 
switch programs’ 

A series of gruelling exams for 
certification are a must-have in 
his field. “In fact, some (if not all) 
companies who hire actuaries 
would favour a candidate with 
more exams over another who 
had a higher GPA in university: 
Kelner has four exams under his 
belt, and plans to continue until 
he gets his certification. 


“What I will remember most 
about my time at Concordia will 
probably be the faculty of the 
math and stats department. 
Every professor I've had the 
opportunity of meeting was 
extremely intelligent, passionate 
and a little crazy in his or her 
own way, which made my three 
years at Concordia very interest- 
ing and fun. 

“Im seriously considering 
pursuing graduate studies at 
Concordia in a year or two, so 
my time at Concordia might not 
be over yet’ 


During the opening week of 
the exhibit in Jerusalem, one vis- 
itor began to cry at the first stage 
of the gallery. She explained that 
her own father had also been a 
Jewish art dealer in Germany. 
When he refused the Nazi's 
demand to catalogue works for 
them, he was sent to a camp 
where he eventually died. 

MacKenzie was able to preview 
the exhibition at HUJ because she 
gave the keynote address at an 
international symposium a week 
earlier at the Israel Museum. Her 
talk, “Restitution: Against Closure, 
Against Moving On,’ challenges 
the efforts in some quarters to 
establish deadlines for claims for 
Holocaust-era restitution at a 
time when all too little is yet 
known about the extent of Nazi 


art looting and only a fraction of 
what is known to have been stolen 
has been returned. 

The conference, which brought 
together speakers from Israel, 
Europe and North America, took 
place against the backdrop of 
Auktion 392 and two major art 
exhibitions at the Israel Museum, 
one dealing with the history of 
French efforts to restitute Nazi- 
looted art returned by Allied 
Forces at the end of World War II 
and the other reflecting upon 
“orphaned” art and artifacts 
deposited in Israel by the post-war 
Jewish Restitution Successor 
Organization. 

“Those shows of work now 
under the guardianship of Israel 
and France show us the other side. 
They have the art, but they don't 


know who it belongs to,’ said 
MacKenzie. 

Both Epstein and MacKenzie 
were enthusiastic about the 
outcomes of the conference 
and the opening of the Stern 
exhibition. New contacts were 
made that will be useful for the 
restitution project’s ongoing 
activities in Europe. Epstein 
said that several organizers 
requested to have Auktion 392 
staged in their venues. 

The opportunity to meet with 
international experts from the 
various professions involved in 
addressing Nazi plundering was 
instructive for MacKenzie, who is 
working on a proposal for an aca- 
demic centre that will consider 
the forensics of looted cultural 
property. 


It’s your news — get it delivered 


Want to know more about what's 
going on at Concordia? Would 
you like to receive email updates 
of major university news and 
information posted on 
News@Concordia? 

It's as easy as subscribing to 
the eNews@Concordia listserv. 
You will be informed by email of 
major announcements and 
events that are of university-wide 
interest: major achievements or 
university milestones, major 
events or funding announce- 
ments, and appointments to sen- 
ior administrative or academic 


positions. You will also receive 
the line-up and links to the 
online Journal on the day that it 


Concordia has many listservs 
used to inform the community, 
including the Please Post 
announcements sent to depart- 
ments, but they are not available 
to the entire community. The 
goal is to optimize the delivery of 
email information and open it up 
so that anyone in the Concordia 
community can receive universi- 


ty news and information in their — 


email, if they so wish. 


Subscription to the eNews@Con- 
cordia listserv is on a strictly vol- 
untary basis. 

Any and all Concordians can 
sign on — students, faculty, staff, 
alumni, friends of the university. 
We encourage you to spread the 
word in your area and encourage 
your colleagues to sign on. 

For instructions on how to 
subscribe or unsubscribe (it’s 
easy), go to news.concordia.ca or 
contact Shelagh Peden, 514-848- 


2424, extension 4183 or she- 
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Trudeau scholar 
studies global media 


KAREN HERLAND 


As a journalist with the Daily 
Monitor in Uganda, William 
Tayeebwa saw first hand the 
role media could and did play in 
conflict-torn regions. As a 
researcher, he hopes to under- 
stand and harness that power. 

Tayeebwa has just been 
named to the ranks of the few 
researchers to receive the 
Trudeau Foundation’s presti- 
gious scholarship. Since the 
scholarships were first accord- 
ed in 2002, 85 people have been 
granted the award. The $50,000 
he will receive over each of the 
next three years will help defray 
tuition and living expenses, 
since “this is a very expensive 
country.’ The funding will also 
afford him the opportunity to 
network with like-minded 
scholars at conferences. 

His academic career has 
taken him from his home in 
Uganda, to Norway for a mas- 
ter’s in media studies and now 
to Canada, to the bilingual 
Communications PhD _pro- 
gram. The department has been 
encouraging him to apply for 
funding. 


Since only a limited number of 


Trudeau Scholarships are avail- 
able to foreign nationals, 
Tayeebwa was not very hopeful 
going into the months-long 
application process. He received 
the good news the afternoon he 
arrived in Uganda for a vacation 
with his family in early May. “We 
were in a shopping mall,’ he said. 

The scholarship will allow 
Tayeebwa to explore how radio 
and the Internet can connect 
people across the globe who are 
interested in developing long- 
term solutions to violent con- 
flicts. 

His scholarship application 
proposes using Norwegian soci- 
ologist Johan Galtung’s peace 
journalism model to counter 
“the role media often play in 
triggering conflict through 
spreading misinformation or 
fomenting inter-group hatred” 

He saw that process first hand 
in the Rwandan conflict in 1994 
while a missionary student in 
then Zaire. He is interested in 
using social networking and 
knowledge-sharing technologies 
such as blogs and wikis to bring 
civil society groups across the 


African Great Lakes region 





William Tayeebwa will use his Trudeau Scholarship to study how media 
can contribute to peace efforts in conflict regions in Africa. 


(Tanzania, Uganda, DR Congo, 
Rwanda, Burundi and Kenya) in 
contact with each other and 
with likeminded groups else- 
where. 

Tayeebwa spent four months 
using collaboration software as 
a research assistant on the “Life 
Stories of Montrealers Displaced 
by War, Genocide and other 
Human Rights Violations” proj- 
ect. He used that experience to 
assess strategies for using this 
type of software in online knowl- 
edge sharing. 

He sees global communica- 
tion between African civil socie- 
ty and the broader human 
rights community as key to 
addressing African conflicts, 
pointing to the fact that the 
arms involved in conflicts in 
Africa come from Russia, China 
and elsewhere. He credits inter- 
national cooperation with the 
recent arrests of accused 
African warlords Viktor Bout 
and Jean-Pierre Bemba in 
Thailand and Brussels respec- 
tively. 

“Africa alone can’t achieve 
much, Unfortunately, so many 
NGOs and civil society groups 
in Africa are doing their own 


work in isolation, which is 
counterproductive.” 

In keeping with the Trudeau 
Foundation’s mandate, Tayeebwa 
considers himself an academic 
activist. “Activists need the 
empirical data to be able to 
present an informed position 
driven by research and reason.’ 
He ‘sees his role as collecting, 
testing and providing that data 
to those who need it to effect 
change. 

Not that he does not feel a per- 
sonal connection to the issues. 
He grew up in Ruti, Mbarara, in 
Western Uganda under Idi Amin 
Dada’s dictatorship, and remem- 
bers his family living in the bush 
at times. He also remembers 
once in a while helping hide his 
sisters when marauding soldiers 
would come out of a nearby mil- 
itary barracks in search of 
women to rape. : 

‘Now, with the Trudeau 
Scholarship funds, he can begin 
to make connections with other 
social justice and human 
rights-based groups and 
researchers. Next month, he 
will be able to attend confer- 
ences in both Australia and 
Sweden. 
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ACCOLADES 


Wayne Larsen teaches in the Journalism Department and is editor 
of the Westmount Examiner, but he’s also a painter. Now he is the 
author of a book, James Wilson Morrice: Painter of Light and Shad- 
ow (Dundurn Press). Morrice (1865-1924) was a Montrealer and a 
pivotal figure in the emerging field of Canadian art. 


N@Q 


Look for at least three Concordia students in the Beijing Olympics 
this summer, namely water polo player Rachel Riddell and 
wrestlers David Zilberman and Martine Dugrenier. 


~NoQoo 


Tu-Quynh Trinh, who is in the French-to-English translation pro- 
gram, won the Mary Coppin Prize from the Ordre des traducteurs, 
terminologues et interpreétes agrées, or OTTIAQ. It’s the second time 
in a row a Concordia translation student has won this prize. 


 ~Q’ 


Concordia staff won two Circle of Excellence Awards from CASE 
(Council for the Advancement and Support of Education). 
Competing against 33 of the major U.S. universities and several 
European ones, Concordia main website, developed by Internal 
and Web Communications, took a bronze. The university's first 
Family Fair Day, held as part of Homecoming 2007 and developed by 
Advancement and Alumni Relations, also won a bronze. 


“Qo 


Members of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science gath- 
ered May 27 to celebrate eight new awards. Pattern recognition pio- 
neer Ching Suen and composites expert Suong V. Hoa were given 
lifetime research achievement awards. The Doctoral Guidance 
Award for 2008 was presented to Omair Ahmad, and Masters 
Guidance Awards were given to Mamoun Medraj and Amir 
Aghdam. Young Researcher Achievement Awards were given to 
Muthu Packirisamy, Amir Aghdam, Zhi Chen and Ali 
Dolatabadi. Dean Nabil Esmail also announced the establish- 
ment of the M.N.S. Swamy Chair in Electrical Engineering. 


~NQo 


The James Saya Memorial Bursary is given to the student in a 
Contemporary Dance program who shows the biggest improvement 
over the course of the year. This year it went to two second-year stu- 
dents, Lesley Anne Smith and Bruno Gagnon, who has a circus 
background. 


NQoo 


President-elect Judith Wood- 
sworth was invested into the 
Fellowship of Georgian College 
at a convocation ceremony in 
Barrie, Ont. The honour, given 
for outstanding contributions to 
education in Ontario, had previ- 
ously been given to only 12 peo- 
ple. including two premiers and 
two ministers of higher educa- 
tion. She is currently ending her 
term as president at Laurentian 
University, in Sudbury, which 
supports Georgian College, in 
central Ontario. 


~N@Qo 


Ian Irvine (Economics) wrote an essay published in The Gazette 
and the Ottawa Citizen on the current crisis in world food prices. He 
said it is not caused by higher demand in emerging countries or by 
speculation, as some have charged, but in large part by poor policy, 
namely, the U.S. ethanol program and protectionism/subsidies in 
the developed world. The world can certainly produce enough food 
if prices are allowed to find their own level, unused land is developed 
for agriculture ( for example, in the former East Bloc), and technolo- 
gy is harnessed to improve performance. 
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Tribute to a teacher 


At the Engineering and Computer Science convocation ceremony on 
June 18, a teaching excellence award will be given to electrical engi- 


neering professor Yousef R. Shayan. 


In 1990, Shayan got his PhD from Concordia. Between 1988 and 
2000, he worked at various wireless communication companies, 
including his own start-up company. 

In 2001, he joined Concordia’s Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering. Since then, he has been Graduate Program 


Director, Associate Chair and the Acting Chair. His areas of expertise 


include wireless communications, error control coding, and modula- 


tion techniques. 


His teaching philosophy is based on problem-based learning: Pose 
a realistic problem, teach the concepts needed to solve it, and then 
apply the concepts to developing an engineering solution to the 


problem. He likes to teach large classes, since he feels he’s having a 


lot of impact, and he enjoys supervising students’ design projects. 


The award acknowledges excellence in teaching, sustained com- 
mitment to the improvement of teaching and creativity in the devel- 
opment of teaching material and approaches. 





Yousef Shayan earned top marks as an engineering professor. 








Tributes to Professor Emeritus 


at Loyola College and 
Concordia University, were held 
recently at Tel Aviv University in 
Israel and Temple Emanu-El- 
Beth Sholom in Montreal. He 
died on Dee. 14, 2007, aged 86. 

A veteran of the Royal 
| Canadian Air Force in World War 
ll, he attended McGill University 
and co-founded the accounting 
| firm now known as Bessner 
Gallay Kreisman. 

He joined the staff of Loyola 
College in 1951, the first Jewish 















IN MEMORIAM 


Lawrence Bessner 





professor at the Jesuit institution, 


Lawrence Bessner, who taught ~ where he taught accounting and 


tax, and participated in the nego- 
tiations to merge Loyola with Sir 
George Williams University. 

Bessner was active in the 
Jewish community, served as a 
councillor in Hampstead, and 
was involved for many years with 
the Montreal Association for the 
Blind. 

Seen below at the Montreal 
tribute with a portrait of Mr. 
Bessner are Rabbi Leigh Lerner, 
Steffi Halton and Lawrence 
Boyle, who paid tribute to him. 
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Nabil Esmail praised for vigorous leadership 





¥3IUNOS JUVA 


At his farewell party, Nabil Esmail (above), was given a plexiglass sculpture etched with an image of the 
Engineering, Computer Science and Visual Arts Integrated Complex, commonly called the EV Building. 


BARBARA BLACK 


The gratitude of the university 
was expressed at a reception on 
May 21 to Nabil Esmail, who has 
been Dean of Engineering and 
Computer Science since 1997. A 
steady stream of colleagues took 
turns at the microphone to 
thank him for a period of 
remarkable growth. 

Under his leadership, the 
number of doctoral students 
tripled, enrolment doubled, and 
dozens of tenure-track profes- 
sors were hired, half the current 
complement. The striking new 
EV building owes much of its 
success to the dean's interven- 
tion. 

Associate Dean Terrill Fancott 
recalled how demoralized the 
faculty was before he took over. 
The growth that followed “was 
really a remarkable achieve- 


ment, and came about because 
of his energy and persistence. It 
took a very strong, determined, 
creative personality: 

James C. Cherry, president 
and CEO of Aéroports de 
Montréal, found Esmail’s per- 
sonality refreshing, and gave 
him credit for the faculty's entre- 
preneurial spirit and its growing 
reputation. 

Terence J. Kerwin of Harfan 
Technologies, who heads the 
ENCS advisory board, talked 
about the dean's infectious 
enthusiasm for his work, and his 
energy in raising support. 

Kathy Assayag, Vice- 
President, Advancement and 
Alumni Relations, said Esmail 
“has done a fantastic job of get- 
ting people excited about what's 
going on at Concordia.” Norman 
D. Hébert, a major donor, 
affirmed as much, saying that 


LETTERS 


Fondly remembered 


I was saddened to read about Bernard Queenan’s death in the May 
29 issue of The Journal. “A man of sovereign parts” he was a regular 
participant and winner of the British Nemo Competition, which 
involves identifying very abstruse quotations. 

I relied on Ben Queenan whenever I couldnt track down a quote 
or something else. He never failed to provide the right answers, and 
that is why his help is acknowledged in three of my books, includ- 


ing the one just completed. 


David KETTERER, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH (RETIRED) AND 
HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOW, UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Esmail’s persuasive charm had 
moved him to increase his con- 
tribution. 

Others lauded his academic 
initiatives. Under his leadership, 
research was greatly increased, 
and Concordia could boast the 
highest graduate enrolment 
among engineering schools in 
Canada. Dean Sanjay Sharma 
said the John Molson School of 
Business and ENCS plan to offer 
reciprocal diplomas in Fall 2009. 

President Michael Di Grappa 
paid tribute to Dean Esmail’s 
vigorous role as a partner and 
advisor, which has benefited the 
whole university. 
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Life lessons from 


Renaissance man Bryan Brazeau 
couldn't decide whether he 
should do his PhD in Italian or 
Spanish. He enjoyed both lan- 
guages, and had learned them 
well enough to read the monu- 
mental classics of Dante and 
Cervantes. 

He applied to Italian and 
Spanish programs at Harvard, 
Stanford, Yale and New York 
University, and was accepted at 
all of them with six full years of 
funding. Brazeau is very focused, 
very self-directed. He always has 
been. 

“Cervantes said the life of a 
soldier and the life of a student 
aren't very different, so I con- 
ducted my application process 
like a military campaign,’ he 
explained. “I lined up six or 
seven letters from professors 
(only three are needed) and I told 
each one what I wanted from 
them. Then I selected a different 
combination of recommenda- 
tions for each school I applied to, 
based on a variety of factors.” 

His passion for the 
Renaissance seems to shine out 
of Brazeau’s diamond-blue eyes. 
He discovered the fabulous art 
and architecture of 14th to 17th 
century Europe on a high school 
trip, and persuaded his parents 
to send him _ to _ private 
Marianopolis College, where he 
relished the competitive aca- 


demic atmosphere. 

Now he’s graduating from the 
Liberal Arts College honours 
program. He loved the LAC for 
its heart-on-its-sleeve love of 
learning, its impossible reading 
list, its close relationships with 
teachers, the invitation to reach 
higher, dig deeper. He calls the 
LAC unique in Canada, almost 
unique in North America. He 
wasn't above taking a couple of 
well-chosen courses at McGill, 
however. “Other students are 
shocked when | tell them they 
can do that? 

He discovered that Oxford 
University has a summer insti- 
tute in Medieval and 
Renaissance studies, and 
talked them into giving him a 
bursary that will be passed on 
to future LAC students. Oxford 
was impressed by the concept 
of the College, and so were the 
august U.S. universities he 
applied to. 

Despite the intense reading 
required for his program, his 
insistence on learning medieval 
Italian and Spanish, and reading 
heavy-duty classics of philoso- 
phy, Brazeau worked at Second 
Cup coffee shops, often 20 or 30 
hours a week, throughout his 
school years. Quick, bilingual, 
adept at the coffee shop busi- 
ness, he worked at seven branch- 
es over the years, and earned a 


promotion to assistant manager 
at one franchise. 

Eventually, thanks to the lin- 
guistic legacy of his English- 
speaking mother and French- 
speaking father, he got a job as a 
9-1-1 dispatcher for the City of 
Montreal. It pays so well he was 
able to reduce his working hours. 
He still found time for an active 
student life, being president of 
the LAC student society for a 
year, and did theatre on the side. 
He figures his acting experience 
will stand him in good stead at 
the head of the classroom, 
although maybe when he's given 
academics a full airing he might 
go into the coffee shop/book- 
store business. 

Having graduated with a GPA 
well over 4.0, he has chosen the 
Italian program at NYU for his 
doctorate because “their special- 
ization in Early Modern Italian 
literature along with the atmos- 
phere of the department in gen- 
eral” is the best fit for him, and 
he’s already given himself some 
assignments. He calls NYU's 
graduate program in Italian 
studies “the LAC writ large .. . 
and in Italian” 

He's already given himself 
some assignments for the next 
few years. “I really have to 
improve my Latin and learn 
some German,’ he said seriously. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Cervantes 





Bryan Brazeau has already learned Italian and Spanish. German and 
Latin are next on the agenda for his doctoral studies in New York. 
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Sean Reed started CEGEP looking for training for a job — any job — but 
now he has a mission. 


Defining consciousness 
could change medicine 


Sean Reed has a GPA of about 4.0. 
He just got a two-year research 
grant worth $30,000 from the 
Quebec granting agency FRSQ 
and an additional $5,000 from 
McGill. But he wasn't always a 
good student. 

“l almost failed in high school. 
My marks were quite poor, he 
admitted. He started CEGEP in 
the pure and applied sciences pro- 
gram, but found it “pointless” and 
switched to commerce, where he 
did extremely well. 

He entered Concordia in psy- 
chology, and when he took a 
required neuroscience course, he 
fell in love with the hard-science 
side of the discipline. Now he's 
doing his master’s under physi- 
cian-researcher Gilles Plourde at 
McGill's Montreal Neurological 
Institute, and he plans to pursue 
his doctorate after that. 

He's studying how anesthetics 


affect the mind. That means 


defining consciousness. 
“It's only recently that we've 
looked at this’ he said. 


“Consciousness was a_ taboo 
word, because it was hard to 
define, and it was left to philoso- 
phy. Now we can quantify it 
through brain activity? 

Electrophysiologists attach 
electrodes to the brains of rats, do 
microsurgery on them and 
observe the results. This work has 
many implications, not least of 
which is to minimize the occur- 
rence of anesthesia awareness. 

In some cases (between one 
and two in 10,000 annually) 
patients are not rendered uncon- 
scious during surgery. They may 
feel pain or pressure and be 
unable to communicate because 
they have been given a relaxant. 
Some patients experience deep 
and lasting psychological distress 


as a result. 

As a member of Concordia’s 
Science College, Reed was able to 
do research while he was still an 
undergraduate. Over those four 
years, he spent a lot of time in the 
electrophysiology lab of Associate 
Professor Andrew Chapman. 

“He took me under his wing. 
The first year, I kind of pretended 
— I really didn’t know what I was 
doing — but he must have seen 
my potential. He had a lot of 
patience’ 

Although he started CEGEP 
thinking hed go into business to 
buy himself the things he wanted 
in life, Reed has different goals 
now. 

“There aren't many rich profes- 
sors, but if you're going to devote 
your life to a single goal, you 
should be good at it, and aim to 
change the world? 

BARBARA BLACK 
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The Concordia University Raymond Scott “Quintette": Starting at the upper right, Adam O'Callaghan (leader 
and tenor saxophone), Ryan Fleury (bass), Leah McKeil (piano), Laurent Menard (trumpet), Zoli Filotas 
(drums), Pierre-André Thériault (clarinet), and Chris Tauchner (piano). They'll play a free concert at the 
Montreal International Jazz Festival on July 5, from 4 to 5 p.m. 


Students in print 


With so much handwringing 
about how our digital culture is 
reducing young people to iPod- 
wearing automatons glued to 
their computer screens and joy- 
sticks, it's refreshing to find an 
educator using the technology 
for creative, socially engaged 
purposes. 

Michael Sweet has been 
teaching language arts in high 
school for a while. When he 
began his MA in education, he 
knew what he did not like about 
the current system, but he was 
not certain what he could do to 
change it. 

“Public education is in a dark 
age. There is so much senseless 
busywork; said Sweet, who 
teaches full-time at Lester B. 
Pearson High School. 

Inspired by former Concordia 
professor Emery  Hyslop- 
Margison and pedagogical theo- 
rist Maxine Greene, Sweet decid- 
ed to combine two ideas that had 
been kicking around in his head. 
On the one hand, he wanted stu- 
dents to participate in the demo- 
cratic process. At the same time, 


he wanted their work to be recog- 
nized. “Kids were writing great 
stuff, and it was just going to my 
desk for a mark and then the 
recycling bin? 

He decided to take advantage 
of digital advances that have 
democratized the publishing 
industry and developed 
Learning for a Cause, a program 
that gets students writing cre- 
atively about social justice 
issues, working to get their 
material publishable and then 
actually producing books of the 
students’ work (www.Learning- 
foraCause.org). 

“It’s exciting to see students 
who never carry a book reading 
one because they know the 
authors, said Sweet, who keeps 
the resulting volumes in his 
classroom. 

The third book, Down to Earth, 
has just been published by 
Trafford Press in B.C., and fea- 
tures introductory remarks by 
Roberta Bondar and Justin 
Trudeau. It contains the poetry 
and stories of about 100 of 
Sweet's students addressing envi- 
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Concert for an 
eclectic department 


Adam O'Callaghan spent most of 
his final year organizing a mam- 
moth concert. 

The event, a centennial tribute 
to composer-bandleader-inventor 
Raymond Scott (1908-1994), 
brought 70 participants to the 
of the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall, most of them stu- 
dents and alumni. The two-and-a- 
half-hour program included an 


stage 


orchestra, a sextet, a classical duo, 
screen projections, electronics, 
and dancers dressed as penguins. 

One of the performers was only 
two months old. The baby pressed 
the keys of an electronic keyboard 
for several minutes during a selec- 
tion from “Soothing Sounds for 
Baby: It was a moment none of the 
audience, including O'Callaghan, 
will ever forget. 

Once considered bizarre, Scott's 
music is now recognized as that of 
a major American composer. 
O'Callaghan may also have sensed 
a personal affinity with the eccen- 
tric Scott, who split his peculiar 
genius between composing fran- 
tic jazz-influenced pieces with 
descriptive titles (“Square Dance 
for Eight Egyptian Mummies, 
“War Dance for Wooden Indians’) 
and marrying music with artificial 
intelligence. 





O'Callaghan, 36, is a self-taught 
tenor saxophone player and multi- 
instrumentalist who realized he 
couldn't go any further without 
more education. He has benefited 
greatly from his music courses, but 
organizing the concert may have 
been his ultimate learning experi- 
ence at Concordia. 

“I spent every waking minute on 
it. | put in 16 hours every day, right 
from September. A month before 
the concert [in March], I hit my 
physical limit? recalled. 
“Halfway the dress 
rehearsal, I realized that I had to 
explain my vision to everybody 
because they didn’t necessarily 
understand what I was trying to 
do. But a team had developed over 
time, and people stepped up” 

While his classes suffered and 
he regrets not doing more advance 
publicity, O'Callaghan _ said, 
“Everybody got a lot out of it. I'm 
glad I did it” In fact, organizing 
concerts has become his passion. 
“| like a good show, [and] creating 
my own situation suits me better 
than working for others. 

The Concordia University 
Raymond Scott “Quintette” will 
play at the Montreal International 
Jazz Festival on July 5. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Matthew Sweet has developed a pedagogical program that allows high school students to participate in pub- 
lishing their own work. The Gazette wrote about his program on June 10. 


ronmental concerns. “The theory 
supported my practice and my 
practice supported the theory” 
Sweet worked individually with 
each student once they had 
picked the assignment they 
wanted to see in the volume. 
Completing his degree require- 
ments while overseeing the proj- 
ect was difficult, “But I'm really 


passionate about it. I can’t believe 
I get paid to do this” 

Other educators have express- 
ed interest in the project. He is 
working with a few teachers, 
though most are thinking about 
combining several years’ worth of 
student work into publications. 

Meanwhile, his students are 
making a difference on many lev- 


els. “Their voices are leaving the 
classroom and going to the com- 
munity, he said. And their 
engagement extends beyond 
that. The students have already 
donated hundreds of dollars in 


royalties to the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital. 
KAREN HERLAND 
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Language teacher 
becomes researcher 


Jacqueline Peters's experience as 
a teacher of English as a second 
language made her an outstand- 
ing student of sociolinguistics. 
Now she's breaking new ground 
as researcher. 

Peters has had great success 
teaching English to Quebec 
francophone natives and immi- 
grants. Wanting more theoreti- 
cal training, she enrolled at 
Concordia. 

The shock and dismay of her 
North and Sub-Saharan African 
students when they encoun- 
tered québécois gave her the title 
for her first presentation at an 
applied linguistics conference: 
“C'est pas la neige, C'est la 
langue’ In it, she said that her 
students from Africa felt side- 
lined by their “foreign” French. 
The paper aroused considerable 
interest. 

She was encouraged by 
Professor Annette Teffeteller 
and part-time teacher Kate Riley 
to take sociology and anthropol- 
ogy courses, as well as tutorials 
in sociolinguistics, | which 
emphasizes _ dialectology, lan- 
guage contact and language 
variation and change. In her 
honours linguistics program, 
Peters examined a broad range 





of topics, from bilingualism in 
ancient Greece and Rome to the 
structure and origin of African- 
American Vernacular English 
(AAVE). 

A possible addition to the 
AAVE Diaspora used among a 
certain group of Canadian 
English-speakers will be the sub- 
ject of her MA at the University 
of Toronto under preeminent 
Canadian  sociolinguist J.K. 
Chambers. Peters theorizes that 
a new Canadian “ethnolect” is 
being formed by young black 
Canadians, particularly in the 
inner city Jane-Finch Corridor of 
Toronto. 

Is this development a result of 
an AAVE influence, the way 
African-American rappers, 
hiphop, and movie stars talk? Is 
it a temporary phenomenon, 
and their speech will flatten out 
into a Canadian Standard 
English as they get older? Or is a 
Canadian Standard dialect, with 
an overlay of other influences, 
developing into a “sociolect,;’ as 
the residents of Jane-Finch 
become more numerous and 
more isolated from the white, 
affluent Toronto around them? 

All these questions fascinate 
Peters, and she intends to start 
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Amin Mannani doubled the courses required to earn his engineering PhD. 


collecting raw data this summer 
as a pilot project — from her 
own extended family. 

“My uncle in Hamilton has a 
strong working-class Jamaican 
accent. His oldest son is a busi- 
ness school graduate, with 
speech aiming for middle-class 
Canadian Standard. The second 
son's speech is __ typically 
Canadian working-class. But the 
youngest son uses one of the 
biggest shibboleths of AAVE, the 
metathesis or transposition of 
adjacent consonants, as in ‘aks’ 
for standard ‘asks’? Other fea- 
tures of AAVE are interdental 
fricatives (dis for this), simplify- 
ing consonant clusters ( fin’ for 
find, kep’ for kept, and trut’ for 
truth), and the dropping of the 
copula (she go instead of she is 
going). 

These features appear to be 
common in Jane-Finch, an area 
so distinct that she's heard 
Torontonians talk about finchin’, 
“You can find out about it on the 
website janefinch.com; she said 
with a laugh. “That's how much 
of a phenomenon Jane-Finch is. 
Everybody is so excited I'm com- 
ing to study this neighbour- 
hood” 

BARBARA BLACK 
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“People are more comfortable talking about ethnicity and race 
through language, and negative feelings about race are more readi- 
ly expressed through language too,” Jacqueline Peters says. She has 
MA scholarships from SSHRC and Quebec's FQRSC. 


Iranian student attracted by program 


While most people look at doctor- 
al work as a means of developing a 
high degree of expertise in a spe- 
cific area, Amin Mannani 
(Electrical and Computer 
Engineering) used the opportuni- 
ty to broaden his horizons. 

“The reality of contemporary 
science and engineering is multi- 
and __inter-disciplinary, he 
explained. “You therefore need 
enough background in a variety of 
areas to be able to speak with 
some authority about them? 

To develop this skill level, 
Mannani took twice the number 
of courses required for gradua- 
tion. According to his supervisor, 
Peyman Gohari, he succeeded at 
the highest level. 

“If you take courses wisely, you 
can benefit from different points 
of view on the same problem? he 
said. 

With research focused on devel- 


opment of robust automatic pro- 
tocols to govern communications 
within and between systems, 
Mannani combined courses in 
topics such as game theory and 
control theory to build a broad 
background in “practical prob- 
lems that I may face in the future’ 

He came to Concordia from 
Iran precisely because the univer- 
sity offered the type of breadth he 
was looking for in a doctoral pro- 
gram, 

“Concordia is one of the few 
universities to offer a PhD in sys- 
tems and controls with a wide 
variety of courses.” 

It was also one of the places 
where both he and his wife found 
supervisors. “She is also an electri- 
cal engineer, but in a different 
area, he said with a smile. 

He added that while they both 
found an intellectual home at 
Concordia, they occasionally 


needed support with other 
aspects of moving their lives half 
way around the world. 

“We really appreciated all the 
help we received from the 
International Students Office 
when we arrived in the city. They 
were always there, very patient 
and very kind’ 

As graduation approaches, 
Mannani’s future is firmly focused 
on more research. 

“I want to be pushed to use my 
mind, and my first priority will be 
more research at the post-doctor- 
al level? he said. Here again, he 
isn't planning to dive head first 
into one narrow field, but rather 
to expand his understanding of 
complementary fields in order to 
gain insight into own. 

“It's just the nature of contem- 
porary science and engineering? 
he said. 

DAWN WISEMAN 
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From mature student 
to junior engineer 


Sometimes the first decision 
isn't the right one, as Jason Rhee 
discovered after graduating in 
biology in 2003. 

“[At the time], my specializa- 
tion, ecology, wasn’t in huge 
demand; he said. 

Rhee found a job as a part- 
time tutor in the adult education 
sector of the English Montreal 
School Board. Because he had a 
science degree, he was also able 
to teach science and math on a 
part-time, substitute basis. Work- 
ing outside his chosen field led 
to some soul searching about the 
direction of his life. 

While his view has shifted, 
Rhee just couldn't see the appli- 
cation and relevance of his biolo- 
gy studies. 

“Engineering was my salvation; 
he said. “It was the direct applica- 
tion of things learned, a way to get 


things done, not just talk or read 
about them. I felt strongly that I 
could somehow bridge biology 
and engineering, and that's how I 
chose environmental engineering 
[as a second degree]’ 

At first, returning to school as 
a mature student was not easy, 

“It was a humbling experience. I 
thought I had maybe made the 
wrong choice; maybe I didn't 
belong in university again, or I 
should have just found another 
job and worked it. Most of my 
friends my age were done and 
pursuing careers and here I was 
back in school. It was definitely 
difficult to come back and do cal- 
culus after four years. I was in way 
over my head. That first year was 
tough. Luckily, things got better” 

Rhee also learned about bal- 
ance. He rejoined the Concordia 
rugby team, which he had played 


for during his biology days, and 
continued to work, but in second 
year he cut back on work hours 
by applying for student loans 
and bursaries. 

In the summers, he sought out 
work in engineering. One job 
took him to Edmonton for four 
months with an environmental 
and geotechnical engineering 
consulting firm. 

“Edmonton isn't as appealing 
as Europe or South America, but 
the experience to uproot, find 
relevant work, and the chance to 
learn and explore more of west- 
ern Canada suited me fine” 


Now that he’s completed his 
studies, Rhee has moved to 
Edmonton more or less perma- 
nently to work for Golder 
Associates. “I'm a junior geo- 
technical engineer, he laughed. 

DAWN WISEMAN 


Mother knows best 


Ying Liu has only been in Canada 
for a year and eight months, but 
she's graduating this spring with 
a Master's in Educational Studies. 
Montreal is a long way from 
Hunan province in southern 
China, where she earned her 
undergraduate degree. 

She heard about Concordia’s 
Department of Education from a 
Chinese friend here in Montreal. 
When she checked it out on the 
Internet, she decided to apply. 
She was determined to help her 
mother revolutionize the teach- 
ing of vocational education in 
China — no small task. 

Liu’s mother teaches voca- 
tional studies. Mother and 
daughter have often talked 
about the limitations of an 
educational system that tends 
to emphasize rote learning 
over critical thinking. When 
she came to Concordia, she 
knew she had found what she 
wanted. 

“The professor asked the stu- 
dents what they thought, Liu 
recalled. “I gave the answer. The 
professor asked me how I knew it 
was right. I said, ‘Because I read it 
in the book’ He said, ‘How do you 
know the book is right?” 

It reminded her of her moth- 
er, who often encouraged her 
with pithy metaphors. “She 
told me, ‘Don't be like the frog 
in the well, who only sees its 
sides. Be like the bird in the sky, 





After many discussions with her mother, who is “a great teacher,” Ying 
Liu thinks she knows how to make vocational education in China more 
specialized and responsive to the changing job market. 


who can see everything” 

Liu devoted her comprehen- 
sive paper to the importance of 
cultivating critical thinking, 
choosing one’s own path instead 
of blindly following others. She 
thinks China could benefit from 
this approach to both curriculum 
and the teaching technique to 
make the training of skilled work- 
ers more sophisticated and spe- 
cialized. 

“Vocational education has 
come to play an important role in 
the field of education, because it 
is seen as the solution to the 
problem of skilled labour short- 
age in China; she wrote. 
“However, the low quality of 


vocational education not only 
leaves the problems of labour 
shortage unresolved but also 
leaves vocational students facing 
unemployment after their gradu- 
ation’ 

Liu loved studying with 
encouraging professors like Arpi 
Hamalian. Currently she has jobs 
in a restaurant and a university 
laboratory, and she's learning 
French. She plans to visit her par- 
ents, and then come back to 
Canada for at least three years. 
She remembers her mother's 
parting advice: “I will miss you, 
but this life experience will be 
good for you” 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Jason Rhee (foreground) continued to play rugby when he returned to 


Concordia for his second degree. 


Love and 


Christofer and Marion Russell 
have lived an unusual and 
inspiring love story that took 
them from the United States to 
Germany and __ eventually 
brought them to Concordia’s 
Department of English, from 
which they will graduate togeth- 
er this spring. 

Chris started university in the 
US. as a woman, and met 
Marion in Connecticut, where 
she was working as an au pair, a 
mother’s helper. As two women, 
they moved to Marion's native 
Germany, where they were able 
to marry. Then Chris decided to 





Christofer gives Marion a piggy- 
back on a recent vacation. 
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marriage 


transition with surgery and hor- 
mone treatments to a man. He 
says now that it was Marion who 
encouraged him to do it. 

“She always interacted with 
me as a man, he recalled. “I 
was very repressed — it just 
wasn't something people of my 
generation talked about.’ He is 
36. Ironically, they had to have 
their marriage annulled and 
remarry as man and woman. 
Chris's parents in Maine, who 
are retired ministers, were 
quite supportive. 

Chris attended university in 
Germany, but his grasp of the 
language just wasn't sufficient to 
complete his degree. They tried 
to get back into the U.S., but the 
immigration authorities chose 
not to recognize their marriage. 
They embarked on a protracted 
legal struggle and eventually 
succeeded, but in the meantime, 
they had established themselves 
in Montreal at Concordia. 

Marion is completing an hon- 
ours degree in English. She had a 
GPA last year of 3.97 and is on 
the Dean's List. Chris is doing a 
joint honours degree in English 
and Creative Writing, and is 
writing a book about their 
painful, frustrating, but ulti- 
mately joyous adventure. 
They're going back to Maine to 
attend graduate school. 

BARBARA BLACK 
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Folk-dancing led to academic career 


Lora Dimitrova first came here 
10 years ago with a Bulgarian 
folk-dancing troupe, and liked 
what she saw. Armed with an 
economics degree, she returned 
to Montreal, but her English and 
French were sketchy, and she 
had zero North American work 
experience. 

She had always loved school, 
so she started over, doing the 
Honours Finance program in the 
John Molson School of Business. 
Only two years after finishing it, 
she is getting her Master's of 
Science in Administration, 
Finance option. Her co-supervi- 
sor, Imants Paeglis, is thrilled. 

“Lora has been a person of 
many firsts for the department; 
he said. “She presented her hon- 
ours thesis at an international 
conference in Vienna, a remark- 
able achievement for an under- 
graduate. A couple of weeks ago 
she learned of her acceptance in 
the PhD program at the London 
Business School, the top busi- 
ness school in Europe and 


among the top 10 in the world? 

Dimitrova is naturally pleased, 
too. “It was my first-choice 
school,” she confessed. She'll also 
be glad to be back in Europe, 
because it will be easier to visit 
her family. 

When she looks back on her 
first degree in economics in the 


1990s, she recalls the turmoil of 


the transition between commu- 
and capitalism. The 
Bulgarian professors were trying 
to make a 180-degree turn and 
some of the textbooks were inad- 
equate, yet she feels that eco- 
nomics and management were 
more effectively allied than they 
are here. 

The aggressive world of the 
finance industry doesn't appeal 
to her. She loves research. She 
wanted to do her thesis on envi- 
ronmental credit trading in the 
corporate sector, but two years 
ago there just wasn’t enough 
data. Instead, she turned to 
mergers involving family-owned 
firms, and the relationship 


nism 


between family ownership and 
the success of the merger. 

She was one of four finance 
students chosen to present in 
Ottawa at a conference of ASAC, 
the Administrative 
Association of Canada, Finance 
Division. That turned out to be a 


Sciences 


rehearsal for her subsequent 


invitation to the conference of 


EFMA, the European Financial 
Management Association, in 
Vienna. She went alone, a little 
nervous, and did fine. 

Because she was such a prom- 
ising student and the deadline 
was looming for doctoral appli- 
cations, she was urged to finish 
the MSc program in less than 
two years. Now she and Paeglis 
are submitting her thesis to jour- 
nals for publication. 

Before she starts her doctoral 
program in London, she plans to 
spend the summer with her fam- 
ily on the coast of the Black Sea. 
“I miss it very much” 


BARBARA BLACK 





Already a seasoned finance researcher, Lora Dimitrova is headed to the 
London Business School to do her doctorate. 





Mobility presented a major challenge 


Journalism graduate Remi 
Stebenne can’t walk, which real- 
ly affected his life as a student. 

“I often arrived late for class 
or very early; there was no way 
to know in advance. The adapt- 
ed transportation system is 
horrible.” Stebenne had to com- 
mute from St. Hubert, and 
when the bus didn’t come, 
about once a month, his father 
had to leave work to drive him 
to Montreal. 

“Of course, the classrooms 
that my classes were in were 
accessible, but when it came to 
extra-curricular activities, I was 
out of luck. Most clubs are in 
old buildings that have stairs, 
sO my university career was 
devoid of any activities other 
I'm not saying I 
never had fun, it’s just that a big 


than classes. 


part of university life was inac- 
cessible to me.” 

Hall 
Building, always inadequate, are 


The elevators in the 
now reduced to one small one 
while renovations are in 
progress, creating long waits, 
especially for someone in a 
bulky wheelchair. 

‘| waited over 45 minutes for 
an elevator once, and only got 
on because a security guard 
kicked people out of it. I would 
ask them to get out so I could 


get in, as wheelchairs are sup- 





Remi Stebenne needed patience and a sense of humour to withstand the 
sometimes lengthy wait to use the Hall Building elevator. 
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posed to have priority, but they 
would just stare until the doors 
closed” 

He's amazed at the laziness he 
saw. “I've seen people take the 
elevator from the ground floor 
to the second floor! If the alter- 
native was stairs I'd understand 
a bit more their reluctance to 
walk, but it’s an escalator — 
they don't even need to move 
once they are on it!” 

Stebenne uses a mouth-stick 
to type and is as fast on a key- 
board as anyone, about 45 
words a minute. 

“I was one of the first handi- 
capped students in journalism, 
and to be honest, in some ways 
they were not ready for me. | 
had problems in some classes 
early on with some assignments 
because the teachers wanted us 
to go places that were inaccessi- 
ble and could not think of other 
places to go. 

“I just did my best in those 
classes and tried to find differ- 
ent ways to do those assign- 
ments. Most of 
were very accommodating and 
we usually worked together to 
find something I could do? 

Stebenne got involved with 
The Concordian student news- 


my teachers 


paper, and became the editor of 


the online version. “I finally felt 
what joining a group and work- 


ing together on something we 
all enjoy was like, and it felt 
good. To be honest, I wish this 
happened in my first year, but I 
am very happy it worked out.” 

Stebenne doesn’t think he 
could be a conventional news- 
paper reporter, but he hopes to 
do layout for a publication. 

“I love writing and reading, 
and I will not let access issues 
stop me. I am in the planning 
phase of a novel, and now that 
university is over, I can work on 
it with the attention it deserves, 
so no matter what happens, I 
will end up writing something” 

His parents deserve a lot of 
credit for this graduation suc- 
cess story. Stebenne and his 
brother, who is more severely 
handicapped, were adopted. 
Stebenne’s first year in a com- 
munity school was “the worst 
year of my life, because of the 
mentality: 

Stebenne’s mother 
plained frequently about the 


com- 


punitive, insensitive attitude at 
the school. She finally wrote to 
then education minister Claude 
Ryan, who enabled Stebenne to 
go to Keith School in LaSalle, 
which is how a boy in a unilin- 
gual French family became a 
bilingual university graduate. 


BARBARA BLACK 
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Sport brought out the best in him 


When the Athletic Awards were 
held in April, one athlete with spe- 
cial qualities was asked to give a 
valedictory farewell. 

In a speech laced with jokes, 
Nick Scissons recalled the high 
points of his years as a receiver on 
the Stingers football team. 
However, he’s had more than his 
share of trouble, and credits foot- 
ball with keeping him on track. 
His story has been told by The 
Gazette and on the Athletics web- 
site. It’s worth telling again. 

Scissons grew up in Ottawa with 
his mother and an older brother 
and sister. His father was an alco- 
holic who wasn’t around much. 
Shauna Scissons worked hard and 
saw to it that her family didn't live 
in poverty, but Nick was troubled. 
He travelled the world, trying to 
find himself, and had some desper- 
ate times. He was robbed in 
Guatemala, and shovelled garbage 





At work in Beirut 
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in the Sydney dump with other 
homeless men. When he came 
home, he decided to go to 
Concordia and return to football. 

“Football has always been my 
anchor he told the Athletics staff. 
“T've always loved being on a team 
and having friends on a team. I've 
also always appreciated the guid- 
ance of a coach’ 

He attended few classes in his 
first year, but being put on academ- 
ic probation woke him up. He start- 
ed paying attention to his lectures, 
and found he liked it. His GPA rose 
to 3.0 in his major, history. 

“Studying history is a neat way 
of knowing what's going to hap- 
pen next,’ he said. 

He also started doing volunteer 
work with Sun Youth and with 
teenagers at AIDS Community 
Care Montreal. In his high school 
days he had been a volunteer at 
the homeless shelter in Ottawa 


where his father was living. 

Then he suffered another blow. 
Shauna Scissons died of lung can- 
cer in January 2007 at the age of 
53. Nick continued his full course 
load and the Stingers winter 
workouts while visiting her in 
Ottawa during her last months. 

He had “a bad summer,’ but 
pulled out of it. “I decided I didn't 
want to just be sad any more. I 
wanted to do something con- 
structive to honour my mother’ 
He got involved in the DeFacto 
program, which takes an anti- 
smoking message to youth. 

Scissons is still fond of travel, but 
it was football that was his salvation. 
“It grounds me. It keeps me sane 
and it brought me to university: 

He finished school in December 
and is now working for the 
Toronto Marlies of the American 
Hockey League. 

BARBARA BLACK 





Nick Scissons gives his farewell speech at the Athletic Awards banquet. 


Busy reporter makes time for school 


James Fitz-Morris already had a 
great job in the CBC newsroom in 
Ottawa. What was he doing try- 
ing to fit in journalism classes in 
Montreal? 

“To be perfectly honest, there 
was a lot of pressure from both 
sides for me to give up one or the 
other, he said. “Work thought it 
was silly to earn a degree for a job 
I was already doing, and school 
thought I should finish my degree 
before working” 

Thirteen years ago, Fitz-Morris, 
who had been running the radio 
newsroom at John Abbott Col- 
lege, applied to , Concordia’s 
Broadcast Journalism Special- 
ization and was accepted. In his 
second year, he began wondering 
whether journalism was what he 
really wanted to do. 

“Rather than waiting for the 


internship the school would 
arrange for me in third year, I 
arranged my own! 

He got a job on the early shift at 
the now-defunct CIQC (600 AM 
in Montreal). “I started at about 3 
a.m. and would cut tape and 
write scripts for the morning 
show and newscasts. Then, at 
about 8:30 a.m., I would leave 
work and go to school?” 

This could be a tough schedule. 
“I almost never got to bed before 
1] p.m. and had to get up at 2 a.m. 
to get to work, and that obvious- 
ly took a toll” During the 1998 ice 
storm, he worked three solid 
weeks of 16- to 20-hour days, 
“which pretty much shot the 
semester. 

He had been told he couldn't 
use anything he had done pro- 
fessionally as a school assign- 


ment, but there were benefits to 
being a working scribe. 

“The wealth of experience it 
gave me really helped my studies 
and it was something I feel I was 
able to pass on to my classmates. 
I ended up being the teaching 
assistant for the advanced radio 
class and for the diploma stu- 
dents. It's not often a second year 
undergrad gets to do that? 

Meanwhile, he was steadily ris- 
ing as a professional reporter. He 
was hired by CJAD and CFRB 
(CJAD’s sister station in Toronto) 
as their Ottawa bureau chief. At 
the same time, he was freelancing 
for the CBC, covering the assassi- 
nation of former prime minister 
Rafik Hariri of Beirut and the 
ensuing revolution. This led to 
more work with the CBC. 

The logistics of managing a 


demanding career and his classes 
required ingenuity. 

“While I was in Ottawa for 
CJAD and CFRB I did a number of 
courses online, and even did the 
commute for a couple of others I 
needed that weren't offered 
online — twice a week for a whole 
semester. 

“When I got back from working 
in Beirut for CBC and the Daily 
Star {an English-language news- 
paper in the Middle East], I 
stayed in Montreal to work early 
mornings and weekends for CBC 
so I could attend the classes I 
needed to? 

Now Fitz-Morris is back in 
Ottawa in the CBC newsroom. He 
finished his last courses online, 
commuting to Montreal to write 
the exams. 

BARBARA BLACK 


Science College 
was a Smart choice 


jana S31YvHD 


Maria Kaltcheva is focused on getting a job in industry as an analytical 
chemist. Coming from Bulgaria via the United States, she was frustrat- 
ed by having to wait a year and a half to be cleared by Immigration 
Canada, and still feels as though she's making up for lost time. 

“I didn't know about the Science College, but when they called me 
[on the basis of her high marks at Dawson College], I thought it 
sounded interesting, she said. “It was a smart choice. For a few extra 
credits, I was able to get a minor in interdisciplinary studies, have 
exposure to faculty members, and join the co-op program, 

She is graduating with a 3.98 GPA and is hard at work on her 
master's in a lab at the Science Complex, where she was pho- 
tographed (left). 
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CJOURNAL@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


Spacetime conference 


The Third International Conference on the Nature and Ontology of Spacetime will bring 
physicists and philosophers to Concordia from June 13 to 15 to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of Hermann Minkowski's talk “Space and Time,’ given on Sept. 21, 1908, and dis- 
cuss his contributions to the theory of relativity. The speakers are Leo Corry (Tel-Aviv 
University), Peter Minkowski (Institute for Theoretical Physics, University of Bern), John D. 
Norton (University of Pittsburgh) and William G. Unruh (University of British Columbia). 
Details at www.spacetimesociety.org/conferences.html 


Concordians in the Jazz festival 


Look for Concordia music students at the Montreal International Jazz Festival this year, per- 
forming on the Alcan Stage at the Complexe Desjardins. On June 30, from 4 to 5 p.m., WeWoo, 
featuring Mare-André Laroque-Séguin (guitar), Gregory Burton (piano), Tristan Boucher 
(drums) and Ryan Fleury (bass). The Concordia University Raymond Scott “Quintette”(see 
page 6) will also play a free concert, on July 5 from 4 to 5. 


Golf tournament roundup 


The Concordia Golf Classic was held May 30. This year, the tournament raised $300,000, 
bringing the total raised since the event's inception in 2004 to more than $1.6 million. 


On Monday, June 16, the John Molson School of Business Alumni Chapter will host one of 
many Concordia golf tournaments at Les Quatre Domaines Golf Club in Mirabel, with pro- 
ceeds going towards scholarships. There will be Hole-in-One contests and chances to win 
some great prizes, including a BMW Z4, a golf trip for two to the Doral Golf Resort in Miami, 
and much more. For full details, please see: alumni.concordia.ca/events/register/ There will 
also be a collection of “gently used” sports equipment for disadvantaged kids. 


The annual Memorial Golf Tournament, which funds scholarships, will take place at the 
Hemmingford Golf Club on Wednesday, Aug. 13. All Concordians are welcome, regardless of 
level of skill. For more, see the site (www.concordia.ca/memorial/) or contact Steve 
Zulkarnian at ext. 3625. 


The Loyola Alumni Association will hold their tournament, inaugurated in 1932, on Monday, 
Sept. 8, at the Kahnawake Golf Club. Participants will be able to test their skills in various 
classic golf competitions. Register your foursome online (alummni.concordia.ca/calendar/) or 
call 514-848-2424 ext. 4397. You can contact Jennifer Cottin for more information, at ext. 3882. 


Trip to Grosse fle 


Grosse Ile is a national monument to the immigration of the Irish to Canada. A trip on June 
17 organized by the Centre for Canadian Irish Studies features a personal tour given by noted 
Irish Quebec historian Marianna O’Gallagher. Tickets cost $65 and include the bus and ferry 
rides. The trip leaves at 7:15 a.m. and is expected to return around 10 p.m. Seats are limited. 
See the site for full details: www.cdnirish.concordia.ca 


AWARDS 


The following awards will be presented at spring convocation for academic achievement: 


Governor-General’s Silver Medal (highest GPA): Leonid Kelner, Actuarial Mathematics/Finance 


Rytsa Tobias Memorial Medal (BA): Allison Cameron 
Anne Stokes Medal (BEd, TESL): Alexander Ary 
Mappin Medal (BAdmin): Leonid Kelner 
Administration Medal (BAdmin): Manon Pelletier 
Charles E. Frosst Medal (BComm): Cassandra Marcotte 
Chait Medal (BEng): Neil Carter 
Computer Science Medal: Dani Touffaha 
Alfred Pinsky Medal (Fine Arts): Lilian Diane Safdie 


Environmental accounting first 


The JMSB will be the first school in North America to host the 2008 Congress on Social and 
Environmental Accounting Research from July 7 to 9. The Centre for Social and 
Environmental Accounting Research (CSEAR) has held an annual conference in the U.K. 
(often referred to as the Summer School) for almost two decades. Similar to the CSEAR U.K. 
Summer School, the Congress will be an informal gathering of researchers, teachers, students 
and practitioners concerned with social and environmental accounting, teaching and 
research in the very widest sense. If you are interested in finding out more, please see 
johnmolson.concordia.ca/csear_na_2008/en/ 


Eureka! It's back 


Once again, the Faculty of Arts & Science will represent Concordia at the Eureka! Science 
Festival from June 13 to 15 on the quays of the Old Port. The theme, Simplicity in Complexity, 
is addressed. in a variety of ways through science, technology and origami. Workshops 
include paper-making and paper-folding, exploring gyroscopes and electrical circuits. For 
full details, see the site: www.concordia.ca/sciencefair/ 


Summer Program with Kim Klein 


Concordia's Institute in Management and Community Development holds a community- 
building awareness-raising workshop each year called the Summer Program. This year's 
theme is citizen engagement and movement-building as a force for social transformation, 
and the keynote presenter will be Kim Klein, founder of the Grassroots Fundraising Journal 
and one of the founders of the Building Movement Project. The Summer Program begins 
Sunday, June 15, from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. Admission is free of 
charge. For details, see instdev.concordia.ca/summer_program/ or call 514-848-2424, ext. 3956. 
Volunteers are needed. For more information contact Elizabeth Hunt at ext. 3968 or Eliza- 
beth.Hunt@Concordia.ca 


Help raise funds for Olympic hopefuls 

The HBC Run for Canada raises money for Olympic hopefuls from across Canada and helps 
them financially to take part in the Olympic games. The funds will go directly to 200 
Canadian athletes, many of whom are Concordia students. The HBC Run for Canada is a 10K 
Run, a 3K Family Walk and a 1K Kids Run that takes place Tuesday, July 1, across 15 commu- 
nities in Canada. For more information and to register, see www.hbcrunforcanada.ca/ 
T-shirt design competition 

Onetop is an annual T-shirt design competition. Last year, Concordia had four design stu- 


dents in the top 20 entries. This year's theme is Cultural Diversity in Everyday Life. For entry 
details, see the site: www.onetop.ca/concours.php 


TO ALL CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 
NOTICE OF 
GSA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 2008 
7 p.m. 
Room H-767 


The following special awards are presented to undergraduates every year for a 


combination of academics and contributions to the university: 


Concordia Medal: Katherine Boushel 
Malone Medal: Anika Kathryn Henry 
O’Brien Medal: Jordanna Vamos 


Two new graduate prizes are being given this year. 


Agenda 
Ratification of election results of April 2008 


All Concordia University graduate students 
are invited to attend. 
Please bring student ID 


The Concordia University Distinguished Doctoral Dissertation Prize for fine arts, 


humanities and social sciences programs: Naomi Koerner-Singh Refreshments will be served. 


The Concordia University Distinguished Doctoral Dissertation Prize for engineering, 
medical sciences and natural sciences programs: Roland Sonko Muwanga. 
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Concordia artists take the MA 


BARBARA BLACK 


With 135 works by 38 artists, the 
Quebec Triennial: Nothing is lost, 
nothing is created, everything is 
transformed, is one of the most 
ambitious shows of contempo- 
rary Quebec art ever mounted by 
the Musée dart contemporain de 
Montréal (MAC). 

It took three years to put 
together. The proud curators call 
it “a veritable research laborato- 
ry, because they acted as investi- 
gators, seeking out art every- 
where in the province. The result- 
ing show is a group portrait of the 
current art scene chez nous — 
design, installation, painting, per- 
formance, photography, sculp- 
ture and video. 


The Globe and Mail wrote 
about it admiringly under the 
headline “Is Montreal the real art 
capital of Canada?” Calling it 
“tightly considered and expertly 
installed,’ the Globe’ Sarah Milroy 
wrote of its vitality and freshness. 
“Instead of received ideas, they 
have delivered us news: 

It didn’t escape her notice that 
18 of the 38 exhibitors at the mon- 
umental show attended, graduat- 
ed from or have taught art at 
Concordia. 

Nicolas Baier, who designed 
the huge, leafy work on the exteri- 
or east-facing wall of the EV 
building, has a magnificent 


installation based on scanned 
mirrors. The effect of the work, 
appropriately named Vanités 2, is 





Etienne Zack, Monkey or Conduit, 2007. 198 x 167 cm. Courtesy Equinox 
Gallery, Vancouver, and Art45, Montreal. 


Through the rain 
with flying colours 


The weather may not have been ideal for the 50 km Tour de I'lle bicycle 
rally, but the Colors of Concordia team didn’t let us down. They cycled 


through the rain to raise $7,510 for their scholarship endowment. 


Mona Senecal, the JMSB staff member who has made the 
multicultural fundraising effort such a success, reports that more 
than 350 rode proudly under Concordia's banner on June 1. “This 
team is a very loyal group,” she added. Some members had 
participated every one of the five previous years, and 150 had ridden 


at least once before. 


The Colors of Concordia is still accepting donations. To give, learn 
about the great work they've done and see more photos, please go to 


www.colorsofconcordia.ca 


NIVS3H N337109 


of a postmodern quilt, or to use 
his words, “visual polyphony.’ 

Adrian Norvid’s work is redo- 
lent of the 1960s and robustly 
humorous. He has three works in 
the Triennial. One is a big cartoon 
of aging hippies he calls Hermit 
Hamlet. He painted a Hammond 
organ entirely in a black-and- 
white pattern, calling it Very, Very 
Shaky. 

Adad Hannah shows arresting 
photos that combine revered art- 
works with live models to point 
up the relationships between past 
and present, stasis and fluidity. 
He explained in the catalogue 
that he has been making real- 
time video-recorded tableaux 
vivants for the last seven years. 
“By creating videos that mimic 
the appearance of a photograph, I 
can stretch out the privileged 
moment of photography: 

It's also a provocation. By 
showing unorthodox behaviour 
in a museum, Hannah is com- 
menting on how we regard great 
art, keeping it at arm's length. 





Adad Hannah, Aphrodite, 2008. Digital colour print, 1/3. 101.6 x 135.9 cm, Image produced with the permis- 
sion of the Prado Museum, Madrid. 


Cynthia Girard, a poet as well 
as a visual artist, is represented by 
large paintings of apparently ran- 
dom objects — a broom, a door, 
turtles, a chair, a dragonfly, a 
checkered tablecloth. She knows 
that as the artist, she controls this 
environment. “The guilty parties 
beg me with languid eyes, know- 
ing that I can make them disap- 
pear with a mere sweep of the 
brush? 

Etienne Zack’s “paintings 
about painting” got a lot of 
favourable attention from the 
media. The rising young artist, 
who won the prestigious RBC 
Painting Competition in 2005 and 
has spent most of the past decade 
in Vancouver, is the son of Laurie 
Zack, Director of Concordia’s 
Department of Internal and Web 
Communications. 

Here is the list of Triennial 
exhibitors from Concordia: 
Nicolas Baier (Attended 94), 
Anthony Burnham (BFA 97), 
Patrick Coutu (MFA 05), Michel 
de Broin (Attd), Manon De Pauw 
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(BFA 97), Louis-Philipe Eno (BFA 
04), Cynthia Girard (Visiting 
Professor, Studio Arts), Adad 
Hannah (MFA 04), Emanuel Licha 
(BFA 96), Michael Merrill (PT, 
Studio Arts), Tricia Middleton 
(MFA 05), Adrian Norvid (GrDip 
85), Jonathan Plante (BFA 00), 
David Ross (BFA 00), Carlos 
Sanchez (BFA 04), Karen Tam 
(BFA 00), Chi-Chien Wang (MFA 
06) and Etienne Zack (Attd 97). 

Some of the artists have been 
giving talks at the museum 
about their work. Those yet to 
be given include Plante, Tam and 
Hannah on June 18, and De Pauw 
on June 25. The talks start at 6 
p.m. There are tours of the exhib- 
it on Wednesday evenings (one is 
in English at 6:30) and on 
Sundays at 1 and 3 p.m. in 
French and English. Entry to the 
MAC is free on Wednesdays from 
6 to 9 p.m. 

La Triennale québécoise con- 
tinues at the MAC on Ste. 
Catherine St. near Place des Arts 
until Sept. 7. 
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